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CONGRESS AND THE 
PRESIDENT 


* 


Mr. Jounson: The country today witnesses a failure of na- 
tional leadership on such questions as strikes, demobilization, 
price control, control of the atom bomb, and, in fact, almost 
every important national policy problem. The charge is made 
that Congress is on a sit-down strike and that the Senate is run- 
ning a filibuster. . 

President Truman on January 3 reiterated his legislative 
program and declared that Congress had not supported it. Some 
congressmen say that Truman has failed to supply presidential 
leadership and that he is not cooperating with Congress. This 
is a basic governmental problem. What is the situation between 
Truman and Congress ?* 


REPRESENTATIVE DiRKsEN: At the very outset let me deny, 


tOn January 3, 1946, President Truman addressed the country in a nation- 
wide radio broadcast. In opening his discussion of the problems which face the 
nation and which must be decided by the people and by their Congress, he said: 

“Tonight I am speaking directly to you—the American people—on issues 

which will be the subject of debate when the Congress reconvenes. 

“Nineteen hundred and forty-six is our year of decision. This year we lay the 
foundation of our economic structure which will have to serve for generations. 
This year we must decide whether or not we shall devote our strength to reaching 

the goal of full production and full employment. This year we shall have to make 
the decisions which will determine whether or not we gain that great future at 
home and abroad which we fought so valiantly to achieve. 

“I wish I could say to you that everything is in perfect order—that we are on 

_ the way to eternal prosperity. 

“T cannot. 

“The months ahead will be difficult. We are well along the road toward our 
goal, but at every turn we run the risk of coming upon a barrier which can stop 
us. 

“In the message to the Congress on September 6, 1945, and in other messages, 
~ [have outlined legislative proposals to meet the problems which lie ahead. Many 
of these proposals are pending before the Congress. A few have been adopted. 

_ Progress on most of them has been distressingly slow. 
“Now, at the beginning of this new year, is a good time to take stock..... 
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”» 


with all the conviction at my command, that there is a sit-down 
strike or that Congress is stalling. Certainly it cannot be called) 
stalling or inaction when people who have been elected to public | 
responsibility search their souls and their consciences and give: 
devoted public service in the hope of finding the durable and) 
sound and constructive answers to the issues which challenge} 
the American people today. 


Mr. Jounson: How does the situation seem to you, Kefau- 
> 
vert 


REPRESENTATIVE KeFauver: In the foreign field we have 
been doing very well. There is not much difference and no parti- 
san issue between the Republicans and the Democrats in that 
field. Then, too, Congress is cooperating in the foreign field with 
President Truman very well.” 

But on domestic issues we may not call it “‘stalling,” but there 
certainly is a lot of inaction. Our history, as a matter of fact, 
shows that no President gets along with Congress very long. It 
seems to be the result (I do not say the necessary result) of our 


2In his January 3 message, President Truman continued: 

“First, I can say with emphasis that the legislative branch of our government! 
has done its full share toward carrying out its responsibility in foreign affairs. 

“The Congress has approved the Charter of the United Nations Organization. | 
It has provided for full participation by the United States. It has continued the 
program of réciprocal trade agreements. It has approved participation in the 
United Nations Food Organization. It has passed legislation carrying out the| 
Bretton Woods Agreement. It has provided support to the United Nations Re-! 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 

“The Congress is indeed to be congratulated by the people on all that it has 
contributed toward cooperation among the nations of the world in their search| 
for peace and security. I shall have more to say about the foreign policy of the. 
United States in the annual message to the Congress. 

“When we turn to our domestic problems, we do not find a similar record o 
achievement and progress in the Congress. 

“And yet our domestic postwar problems are just as serious and—in many 
ways—just as difficult as our international problems. Unless we can soon meet 
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system of separation of powers. Every President has his honey- 
moon. President Roosevelt had the longest in history. President 
Truman’s is very much shorter. 

Further, this is an election year, and that is another reason 
for our inaction. 


Mr. Jounson: Before we move into a discussion of the long- 
range background of the fight between the President and Con- 
gress, let us see what the President’s program, on which nothing 
has happened in the last few months, includes. What is the basis 
of the program? 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: Here are some highlights of Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendations in September: a bill to provide 
federal money to increase unemployment compensation pay- 

_ments; the Full Employment Bill, which was finally passed by 
both houses but in a form unacceptable to the Président; the 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Commission Bill; and the 
fact-finding bill which has recently received so much publicity. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: And then there are the housing 
bill and the universal military training bill, along with many 
others. 


Mr. Jounson: None of these bills has been passed (save the 
revised Full Employment Bill). How do you, Dirksen, justify 
your statement that Congress is not stalling? 


¥ F 
REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: First of all, it requires a lot of 


deliberation to pass bills. Let us not forget that bills of general 
applicability are going to concern the welfare and diverse in- 

_terests of one hundred and forty million people. 

Let me give you an illustration. Back in 1943 and subject, of 


the need of obtaining full production and employment at home, we shall face 
“serious consequences. They will be serious not only in what they mean to the 
_ American people as such but also in what they can do to our position as a leader 
-among the nations of the world..... ‘e 


course, to the feeling which was pervading the country at the 
time, Congress passed the Smith-Connally Act. Today the very 
people who proposed that act at that time are in the forefront 
in bringing about its repeal. That is one of the amazing illustra-) 
tions which shows what can happen when there is so much pas-) 
sion in the country. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFrAuvER: We do not have the passion) 
and the high emotions now that we did during the time the} 
Smith-Connally Act was passed. As a matter of fact, we know} 
that no action particularly is being taken on any of the Presi 
dent’s program. It is stymied in committees. And I feel that} 
these matters at least ought to be brought out on the floor o 
the House, and we ought to take some action on them one way} 
or the other. 


Mr. Jounson: That is a very good point, because President 
Truman said in his recent message that it is not Congress that 
is to blame; it is the committee system which is to blame. What 
is the matter with congressional committees ?3 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: There is nothing radically wrong 
with congressional committees as such; but they do call for som el 
modifications which I could suggest. 


3 President Truman, in his radio address of January 3, declared, in part! 

“And so it goes with measure after measure now in the Congress. Time is run- 
ning out..... 

“T intend no blanket criticism of the Congress. Devoted and farseeing men in 
both the Senate and the House have labored to make effective a program ade! 
quate to our needs. But if they are to succeed, they must be reinforced by you 
the people they represent. 

“And let me make it very clear that when I speak of bills not getting any acy 
tion, it is not the Congress as a whole which is responsible. All these measures— 
and many others—have been referred to various committees of the Congress} 
That is the regular procedure. There they await action. Generally speaking, un | 
less the committees act to report the bills, the members of the Congress as 4 
whole never get a chance to vote for or against them. . 

“It is the committees which hold up action on bills. Indeed, it is usually no 
even the whole committee. On many of these subjects I personally know tha 1 
there are individual members of the respective committees who are trying to in: 
duce their colleagues to report bills. But often a bare majority of a committee— 
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Let us not forget, of course, that the business of the country 
must first start through the committees of Congress. We have 
forty-eight standing committees in the House. In these com- 
mittees legislation, or even recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent, must be deliberated. There must be testimony. All in- 
terested parties must be heard. There must be a report on this 
work. Then, if it is general policy legislation, the bill must go to 
a steering committee. Finally, after that, it finds its way onto 
the floor. 

We certainly are pursuing a course of very deliberative pro- 
cedure and method in respect to these highly controversial prob- 
lems which confront us at the present time. 


REPRESENTATIVE KeEFAuver: I disagree with you about 
bills’ not being stymied in committees. I can name several which 
are right now stymied in committees. For instance, the matter 
of increasing unemployment compensation is stymied in the 
Ways and Means Committee. The Fair Employment Practice 
Commission is stymied in the Rules Committee. Labor legisla- 
tion seems to be stymied in the Labor Committee; and the hous- 
ing legislation is stymied in some Senate committee. 

On these matters I think that the whole Congress ought to 
have a shot and decide them one way or the other. 


‘a handful of men—can prevent a vote by the whole Congress on these measures 
of majority policy. 

“What I am asking is that these various committees at least give the repre- 
‘sentatives of the people a chance to vote ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ on these vital issues—and 
that they give them the chance soon. 

_ “When I speak of my recommendations and proposals, I also want to make 

it very clear that I have no pride of authorship in them at all. There are, how- 
ever, such things as ‘must’ objectives. It is my responsibility to outline those ob- 
jectives to the Congress and to the people. And to attain those objectives there 
are certain steps which must be taken to get us safely over this reconversion 
period and to establish and maintain a stable economy for the future. 
_ “If the measures which I have recommended to accomplish these ends do not 
meet the approval of the Congress, it is my fervent wish—and I am sure that it 
is the wish of my fellow-citizens—that the Congress formulate measures of its 
own to carry out the desired objectives. That is definitely the responsibility of 
the Congress. What the American people want is action. .... v 
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Mr. Jounson: Of course, it sounds technical to talk about | 
committees and discharges, but actually this is what is standing 
in the way of legislation at the present moment. If action 1s | 
really wanted on President Truman’s program, the northern | 
Democrats and the progressive Republicans could sign a dis- 
charge petition to bring any bill onto the floor of Congress. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: After all, does not sentiment in 
Congress reflect pretty well the divergences of opinion that one 
finds everywhere in the country? Look, for instance, at the mat- 
ter of military training. In all sections of the country there are| 
people who are for and people who are against it; so the discus- 
sion has to be elaborated. 

But to go on to this matter of discharging a committee, you 
are correct about that, Johnson. When a bill has been in a com- 
mittee for thirty days, any member can file a discharge petition. 
If two hundred and eighteen House members, which is just one 
over a majority, will walk up to the clerk’s desk and sign the 
discharge, the bill can come out on the floor. When the two hun- 
dred and eighteenth signature is tallied, there is not a thing in| 
the rules of procedure which can prevent the bill from coming to 
the floor. This means that the majority party has a special 
responsibility in this respect. 


REPRESENTATIVE KeEFAuveErR: But we know, as a matter of;| 
practical application, that members are very reluctant about 
signing discharge petitions. They hate to flout the committee) 
which has jurisdiction of the bill. There is thus a tendency to} 
wait and wait and wait. I personally think that, when one-third| 
of the membership of the House has signed a discharge petition,| 
it ought to be brought out and voted on. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: But the point which I wanted to 
make is that, under the present rules, there is a vehicle or there 
is an instrument whereby a majority of the members can get’ 
any bill out of any committee at any time after it has been there 
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for thirty days, if they will get a simple majority to sign a peti- 
tion. 


REPRESENTATIVE KeEFAuver: But the members of the House 
and of the Senate are entitled to the benefit of the deliberations 
of committee; they are entitled to the benefit of the hearings. 
I, therefore, think that some method ought to be found of expe- 
diting the work of committees so that we can get action on it 
sooner. 


Mr. Jounson: If there were a demand from the people that 
Congress discharge petitions from committees, then we might 
have quicker action. 

It is interesting that, even though the Gallup poll says that 
the public favors Truman’s policy as outlined in his recent 
speech, the public did not seem to write to its congressmen 
about this.4 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: Very evidently so, judging, of 
course, from the expressions of opinion that have come to mem- 
bers of Congress. Some got more; some got less. I did not get 
quite so many on that particular thing. But the expression was 
not at all in proportion to the amount of interest that was mani- 
fest from the press, from the radio, and elsewhere. 


4 President Truman went on to say in his January 3 speech: 

“From personal experience, I know that contact with the people back home 
helps every public servant. I urge you to tell your public servants your own views 
concerning the grave problems facing our country. In a free country the voice of 

‘the people must be heard. 
“I fully appreciate the many problems which congressmen face. They have 
_ done a great wartime job under most trying conditions. The complicated return 
to peacetime has increased their difficulties. 

“T seek no conflict with the congress. I earnestly desire cooperation with the 

_ Congress. Orderly procedure in the Congress is indispensable to the democratic 
process. But orderly procedure does not mean needless delay. 

: “Stable world relationships require full production and full’employment in 

_ the United States. ’ 

_ “There are voices of defeat, dismay, timidity among us who say we cannot do 

"it. These I challenge. They will not guide us to success, these men of little faith. 

: “We cannot shirk leadership in the postwar world. The problems of our econ- 

omy will not be solved by timid men, mistrustful of each other. We cannot face 

~ 1946 in a spirit of drift or irresolution..... 3 

5 F 


REPRESENTATIVE Kerauver: I agree with you that there is 
good deal of public apathy about the program and about legis- 
lation in general. I think that I received only about fifty letters, 
Three to one were against the program. I talked with other mem+ 
bers of Congress, and they were all surprised at the small mail 
they received about the program. Of course, we get lots of mail 
hundreds of letters—about other things. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: There are thousands of unan4 
swered letters in many congressional offices today which indi 
cate the volume of mail and the expressiveness of the people. 


Mr. Jounson: But there was no focus on the President’ 
speech, demanding action. Therefore, we might say that th 
public itself is responsible, too, for this letdown in legislation. 


REPRESENTATIVE D1RKSEN: To some extent that is true, bu 
let us not forget that in Congress, of course, there are difference 
of opinion and that there are disagreements. If these are hones 
disagreements, obviously they account for what some are pleased 
to term “inaction” today. But there is a searching for the truth 
today to make sure that durable solutions will result. 


\ 


Representative Kerauver: We might have gotten mor 
mail if the President had dealt with only one or two subjects i 
his speech. He covered so much territory that people were reluc 
tant to write, because they might agree with some of it and no 
with other parts of it. They thus just did not write at all. 


Mr. Jounson: The President’s speeches, it seems to me, aré 
getting much too complicated. They lack dramatic leadership 
Each speech adds more points to the last one that he was after 
Soon he is going to have enough points to be able to be releasec 
as Commander-in-Chief of the American Army. _ 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I might point out that the State- 
of-the-Union message in September was one of the longest on 
record in our whole history. It contained twenty-one points. 


That is a lot to digest at a sitting. | 
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Mr. Jounson: Let us come back to the fundamental point. 
We see this situation; action is not coming on these bills. Why, 
actually, can we not get action from the majority party, with 
some support perhaps from the minority party, on such ques- 
tions as housing and full employment? | 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: The trouble is (and I have to 
say this frankly) that there is a big cleavage in the Democratic 
party. And there is also a cleavage in the Republican party. In 

the Democratic party we have the conservative members of 
Congress from the South and the liberal ones in the East and 
West. 


Mr. Jounson: Perhaps you saw the statement by Senator 
George of Georgia, on the present filibuster in the Senate over 
the Fair Employment Practices Bill, when he said, “God help 
the Democratic party in 1946 and 1948.” 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: I saw that. I may not agree 
with him, but what we need to do is to have a real caucus and 
to have party leadership rather than all the factions of the party 
which we now have. 


\ 


REPRESENTATIVE D1rksEn: But let me point out, and I think 
you will agree, Kefauver, that some of these cleavages, of course, 
spring from social viewpoints, from economic viewpoints, and 
from political viewpoints. While party discipline and party co- 
hesion have been discussed for generations, I suppose they do 
still offer a real difficulty. For instance, I live in an agricultural 
section of the country. What may be highly acceptable to our 
people out there may not be at all acceptable to people in metro- 
politan centers or on the seaboard. 

With respect to political differences, let us remember on the 
soldier vote, for example, how many people tenaciously clung 
to that idea of more federal power as against those who thought 
the separation of powers between the state and the federal gov- 
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ernment ought to be maintained. Those questions are not so | 
easily disposed of. 


Mr. Jounson: Gentlemen, we really then have no coherent | 
program in Washington partially because we have no coherent 
party system to operate and to deliver on a program. 


REPRESENTATIVE KeErauver: That is largely correct. It 
should also be pointed out that the President of the United 
States has an unusually difficult task because he is more than 
President. He is the leader of the party in power; and, as such, 
he has the great responsibility and the job of trying to keep his | 
party together. In this instance there is quite a cleavage in the 
Democratic party, and President Truman has not been able to 
bring the factions together as he should. 


Mr. Jounson: Possibly we need a realignment in parties in 
which we do not have this strange situation of northern pro- 
gressives in the Democratic party and southern conservatives 
in the same party. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I want to say that I am not in- 
sensible to the fact that the President is a leader of the whole 
country; but, on the other hand, we must not be unmindful of 
the fact that we, too, have a definite responsibility and a definite 
obligation as publicly elected representatives. 


Mr. Jounson: Of course, this is not the first time that there 
has been a struggle between Congress and the President, as 
Kefauver pointed out in his opening remarks. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: It happened in the days of Lin-| 
coln, of Cleveland, of Woodrow Wilson, of Theodore Roosevelt, 
of Franklin Roosevelt; and it is likely to happen in the future. 
Our hope is, of course, to get some working arrangement where- 
by this relationship will never eventuate in a positive stalemate. 
in which the welfare of the country would be endangered. : 


| 
REPRESENTATIVE KEFauver: There are a lot of things which 
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we could do about it. Even under our present system of congres- 
sional separation of the three powers into the three branches of 
government, we could do a whole lot to bring about better co- 
operation and understanding between the Executive and 
Congress. 


Mr. Jounson: We all should remember that Thomas Jeffer- 
son once said that if we want our government and our Consti- 
tution to be immortal, we should revise it every generation to 
bring it up to date, so that it solves the new problems that the 
new generation has to face. It seems to me that we should con- 
sider now the question of what should be done to enable repre- 
sentative government to do the job with which it is faced in the 
next few days and months here in Washington. After all, we 
have to have a program to maintain international peace and a 
domestic program to expand economic and social security.s 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: Let us start from a broad base. 
Obviously, the President and the Congress must work together 
for the welfare of the country. We can envision, of course, that 
there will be times when there is absolute disagreement, because 
Congress will be convinced that action on any bill will be detri- 
mental to the country. One cannot charge that that is inaction 
when Congress says, “We will not enact this legislation.” The 
theory behind that is that no legislation would be better than 


5In a letter written to Samuel Kercheval (from Monticello, July 12, 1816), 
Thomas Jefferson wrote: “‘....Some men look at constitutions with sancti- 
monious reverence, and deem them like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be 

_ touched. They ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more than hu- 
man, and suppose what they did to be beyond amendment..... I am certainly 
not an advocate for frequent and untried changes in laws and constitutions..... 
But I know, also, that laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the prog- 

ress of the human mind. As that becomes more developed, more enlightened, as 
new discoveries are made, new truths disclosed, and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institutions must advance also, and keep pace 

_ with the times. We might as well require a man to wear still the coat which fitted 

- him when a boy, as civilized society to remain ever under the regimen of their 

_ barbarous ancestors. Let us [not] . . . . weakly believe that one generation is not 
as capable as another of taking care of itself, and of ordering its own affairs .... 

_let us provide in our Constitution for its revision at stated periods. What these 
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any legislation. I think that that meets, in part, one of the 
things which the President mentioned in his speech.® 

But we come back to the fact that there must be some felici- 
tous relationship between the executive and the legislative 
branches. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: But, on these big questions— 
such as universal military training, labor legislation, and many 
other matters that we now have before us—I want to say that 
if we are not going to act upon the President’s proposals, then 
we ought to make our own proposals. At least we ought to take 
some action so something can be done one way or the other. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, what you are saying is that we 
do not want the all-powerful executive in this country. We want 
‘to have a strong President and also a strong, efficient Congress. 


REPRESENTATIVE DirKsEN: And we want to maintain, of 
course, our system of checks and balances and to develop this 
relationship probably through some policy committee of some 


kind. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: And we want an understanding 
between the ends of Pennsylvania Avenue; we want an exchange 
of information and a better working arrangement. 


Mr. Jounson: Let us become more specific. You gentlemen 


periods should be, nature herself indicates. By the European tables of mortality, 
of the adults living at any one moment of time, a majority will be dead in about 
nineteen years. At the end of that period then, a new majority is come into place; 
or, in other words, a new geheration. Each generation is as independent of the one 
preceding, as that was of all which had gone before. It has then, like them, a 
right to choose for itself the form of government it believes most promotive of its 
own happiness; consequently, to accommodate to the circumstances in which it 
finds itself, that received from its predecessors; and it is for the peace and good of 
mankind, that a solemn opportunity of doing this every nineteen or twenty 
years, should be provided by the Constitution; so that it may be handed on, with 
periodical repairs, from generation to generation, to the end of time, if anything _ 
human can so long endure..... 2 


6 See note 3 on page 5. 
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are in Congress. How do we accomplish this? How do we get a 
more efficient Congress to deal with the Executive? 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: Let me make one suggestion. 
Today the relationship between Congress and the President is a 
sort of an anticipatory relationship. Perhaps the speaker of the 
House andthe majority leader, and the equivalent people on 
the Senate side, will go and have a session with the President. It 
is not formalized; it is not regular; it is not stated. Why not have 
a group from the House and a group from the Senate—from the 
Administration party, of course—serve as a kind of broad 
policy committee which would meet at stated periods with the 
President? Then, of course, that committee could determine 
what goes and what does not go, what they esteem to be in the 
interest of the country, and what they think the Congress 
will take. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: That is a wonderful suggestion. 
I think that it would do a lot of good. Do you not think that the 
chairmen of the committees and the speaker and the majority 
leader of the House should constitute that policy committee to 
meet with the President? 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: Probably it ought to be a little 
bit larger than that so that every shade of opinion on the ma- 
jority side is represented. And then on broad questions—like 
questions of international relationships—the minority party, 
too, could have a policy committee which would join the meet- 
ings on occasions. 


Mr, Jounson: It seems to me that Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, in 1944, started just what you are asking for when he met 
with leaders from the House and the Senate on foreign affairs. 

As I recall my history, Woodrow Wilson, in his first administra- 
_ tion, and Thomas Jefferson also used a sort of joint committee 
_ from Congress to work with the Executive. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: But the point is that it ought to- 
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be formalized. There ought to be stated meetings. Of course, | 
this can be achieved by the Congress, by joint resolution or con-; 
current resolution—whatever resolution is necessary. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, it does not need a constitution- 
al amendment. Simply a rule by Congress is all that is necessary., 


REPRESENTATIVE Keravuver: I do not think any of the pres-} 
ent proposals for congressional change need constitutional 


amendments. 


Mr. Jounson: What about some other proposals? Kefauver,| 
you have a proposal before Congress at the present moment to 
improve the legislative branch. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: For many years I have been 
proposing a so-called “‘report and question” period once a week 
on the floor of the House. During this time a member of the 
Cabinet would be asked to come before the members of the 
House, in our own forum, and answer questions on how he is} 
administering his department. In that way we would get better 
acquainted; we would be able to get more direct informations} 
and the executive head would have to know his department. 
He would have to tell us about the rules and regulations that! 
he was making. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I thought that one of the most 
interesting things that I saw in Parliament some months ag6k 
when I was in England was the way in which Churchill and th a! 
members of the Cabinet were right on the floor of the House of 
Commons. And, of course, since they are elected, they had to 
respond to questions that were prepared in advance. It was real. 
ly one of those edifying experiences one has, to see members of 
Commons, corresponding to members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, putting the Cabinet on the “‘pan,” as it were. It isi 
a fine escape, for one thing; and, of course, it means a great dea 
for the people of the country itself. 
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REPRESENTATIVE Kerauver: I am glad that you think well 
of the proposal. That is very encouraging to me. I think that a 
face-to-face discussion would be one of the finest things which 
we could have. We would have to have fine executives. It would 
be good for them; it would be good for Congress; and it would 
be good for the public generally. Furthermore, it would tend to 
put Congress back into the spotlight. It would do a whole lot 
to raise our prestige. 


Mr. Jounson: There have been recent complaints from the 
Executive branch of our government that their heads have to 
report all over the place and to all sorts of committees in Con- 
gress and that they never can do it at once so that all members 
can hear their report on a vital matter. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: That is quite true. Donald Nel- 
son once made the celebrated statement that he had appeared 
before every committee of Congress except Indian Affairs. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: | guess that Indian Affairs was 
not in session or probably did not have a meeting, or he would 
have had to appear before them, too. 

I know that, in the case of contract-termination legislation, 
six committees of the House had bills dealing with it. Poor Secre- 
tary of War Patterson had to go before all these committees 
and make the same statement all over again. If he could have 
discussed the matter in general, at one time, before all the mem- 
bers of the House, it would have served to give all the commit- 
tees the information. 


REPRESENTATIVE DirkKsEN: The point is that the procedure 
sf joint committees is often very effective on very important 
egislation to develop certain agreements in advance, and it 
Joes save time, of course, because these difficulties will be run 
nto anyway on the floor of the House and the Senate. 


_ Mr. Jounson: Why is that system not being formalized? Why 
! olen 


do we not have a law simply setting up a-joint committee of | 


Congress, so that we save this waste of time? 


REPRESENTATIVE DirksEN: It can be done, and I think that 
there is going to be some action in that direction—at least 
I hope so. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: One trouble is that it is awfully 
hard for us to get the senators over on our side of the House, and 
we hesitate about going over there. Perhaps we need a new build-. 
ing between the Senate Office Building and the House Office 
Building, in which we could have our joint meetings. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I would disagree, of course. I 
think that the relations between the two branches are quite 
felicitous. It is more a question of getting out of some of the 
inertia of the past in order to get some of these new things done. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, we have to stop letting the 
government jerk along and make it efficient to insure its smooth | 
running. 

These problems which you both have been bringing up here} 
are within the realm of the Constitution. They do not require} 
any amendment. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I would like to allude to another 
matter. Since the term “fact-finding”’ is in the public eye today, 
I think that Congress itself has to do a little fact-finding. That. 
is to say, I have always been a little disturbed over the fact that 
we do not have the facilities over in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to dig out and provide the’ 
facts which individual members and which the committees of 
Congress require. Such a service needs to be staffed. Some years 
ago I went before the legislative subcommittee to get an extra 
hundred thousand dollars for this, and I did not get it. I was 
thoroughly disappointed about it. It is an appendage of Con- 
gress, and it is essential, because otherwise we so often have to 
depend upon people at the other end of the Avenue (who are 
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referred to, unfelicitously, as bureaucrats) for so much of our 
information. 


Mr. Jonnson: Do you mean to say that, when you come to 
vote upon a bill for taxes or appropriations, you are not able to 
rely upon a well-paid trained body of experts in the House to 
give you the advice which only economists know? 


REPRESENTATIVE KEravuver: That is quite right. The heads 
of the bureaus come up and give us all the facts as they see them 
and as they want to present them to us. We do not have our 
own staff in any committees, except a small staff in the Appro- 
priation and Finance Committee. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I might say that we have an in- 
vestigation staff on the Appropriation Committee. Then we have 
a joint internal revenue staff for the revenue committees of the 
House and Senate. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: But, generally, we have no staff 
to find the facts for us or to make investigations for the congres- 
sional committees. 

I think that it is interesting to note that, of every hundred 
dollars spent for the government, only a fraction of one cent is 
spent for Congress. We do not spend as much money as the In- 
dian Department in the Department of Interior. A little more 
money spent on Congress would be a great investment. 


REPRESENTATIVE DirKSEN: For instance, the monetary and 
banking representative in the Legislative Reference Service re- 
ceives, I think, under five thousand dollars a year. We have 
only a few. In the Treasury Department and in the Federal Re- 
serve System, there are fifty, sixty, or seventy experts in the 
salary range from sixty-five hundred dollars on up. What a dis- 

parity between the two branches! 


Mr. Jounson: Even this discussion may sound technical, but, 
on the other hand, it is just this type of thing which is blocking 
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labor legislation, housing legislation, and fair-employment prac- 
tices legislation, it seems to me. 


REPRESENTATIVE Kerauver: May I point out that we also 
need to have committees selected on a merit system. At present 
they are selected by the chairmen of the committees. Of course, 
they get good people, but they have no tenure. When the chair- 
man loses out, or the control of the House changes, we usually 
have an entirely new staff in the committees. We ought to pay | 
them better salaries so we can get career men. They ought to 
have tenure so that they can be responsible to all members of 
the committee. 


Mr. Jounson: It is certainly not a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic fact about a given piece of legislation. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: No, that is right. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I can illustrate what you are 
saying. The clerks do not change in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. They become experienced. They become the most valu- 
able servants in government, and they are deserving of far more 
remuneration than they get today. 


REPRESENTATIVE KeEFAUVER: Let us consider the legislative 
counsel, for instance. He does good work, although he does not 
have very much staff, for it ought to be enlarged greatly. But 
I do not know, and I bet that you do not know, Dirksen, whether | 
he is a Republican or a Democrat; and we do not care. He does 
good service, and that is the way all the committees’ staffs 


should be. 


Mr. Jounson: Another problem involved in this whole com-_ 
mittee system of Congress is the question of seniority. Under the — 
present system a person is promoted to be an important chair- 
man of a very significant committee simply because he gets re- 


elected to Congress regularly. He may not be very well equipped 
to handle the job. 
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REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: That is true, and it offers some- 
thing of a difficult problem. But it seems to me that the even 
more important problem—before we get to seniority—is to 
streamline our committees and to make them a little more ap- 
propriate to departments of government and. to develop a more 
effective committee organization. For instance, we have forty- 
eight standing committees in the House. 


Mr. Jounson: How many do you really need? 


REPRESENTATIVE Di1rKsEN: We do not know exactly, but 
probably not more than fifteen, twenty, twenty-five. Certainly 
the number can be reduced in the interest of efficiency and bet- 
ter administration. But that, too, has its problems. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: Your idea, and I think it is an 
excellent one, is to have the committees in the House and Senate 
tacked to the departments downtown and also tacked to one 
another. 


REPRESENTATIVE D1rkSEN: To a considerable extent, I would 
favor that. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: Matters of legislation affecting 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, in the House, for example, go 
to the Military Affairs Committee; and in the Senate, strangely 
enough, they go to the Agriculture and Forestry Committee. 
There is no rhyme or reason about our committees. 


NS 


Mr. Jounson: I do want to come back to the problem of 
- seniority. I suggest that universities, business houses, and other 
: organizations generally retire men over sixty-five years. But let 
us look at the situation in the United States Senate. McKellar 
of Tennessee is seventy-six; Barkley of Kentucky is sixty-eight; 
Connally of Texas is sixty-eight; George of Georgia is sixty- 
~ seven; McCarran of Nevada is sixty-nine; Bailey of North Caro- 
lina is seventy-two; Bankhead of Alabama is seventy-three. 
These men all run the important committees of the Senate. 
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REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: Of course, there is an answer to 
that, because I can think of men in advanced years who hav 
done some of their best work in all fields of endeavor. But I am 
thinking of this in connection with this problem you raise, and. 
this problem of seniority is a difficult one. When a man has been 
here for fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five years, obviously the hu 
man equation enters into it. It would be no different from th 
man moving up to the presidency of a corporation. He would 
not want to be deprived, by some assumptuary regulation, o 
the very thing for which he has striven for so many years. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: But just because he had been 
in the corporation longer than anybody else does not mean that 
he should be chairman of the board of trustees. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I thoroughly agree. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER: If a committee does not have a 
good chairman, you know what happens to the work of that 
committee. It just does not function. Seniority may work out 
very well perhaps in most cases, but there ought to be a way by 
which a committee chairman who is not responsible and who 
cannot do the work can be replaced by electing another chairman 
by a simple majority vote. That is the way I feel about it. 


Mr. Jounson: Seniority sometimes, it seems to me, degener- 
ates in our committees into senility from the standpoint of the 
chairman. 

We have all these proposals which would help to make a more 
efficient Congress. We have not discussed the possibility of mov- 
ing toward a parliamentary system by which, if the President 
disagrees with the Congress, you go to the country for an elec- 
tion. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: In stable countries that might 
work; in unstable countries, where there are radical and rapid 
changes of public opinion, that might offer all sorts of difficulties. 
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It is not so easy in a country of one hundred and forty million 
people to so quickly test out the sentiment of people. 


REPRESENTATIVE Kerauver: The trouble with that propo- 
sal is that we would have completely to re-write our Constitu- 
tion in order to have the parliamentary system. We have been 
used to our present constitutional system, and I think that we 
can bring about all these things by simple resolutions or by laws 
without having to change our Constitution. We can do this, I 
believe, and at the same time have a good, responsive, working 
government. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dirksen: I want to reaffirm once more that 
there is no stalling and that there is no inaction in Congress 
today. It is simply taking abstruse and difficult problems and 
trying to find solutions. That becomes a deliberative problem, 
and Congress cannot go too fast. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEFAuvER: I do not say that there is stall- 
ing, but there certainly is a lot of inaction at a time when we 
ought to be doing something. 


Mr. Jounson: Today the Rounp Taste could have dis- 
cussed strikes; the United Nations London Conference; infla- 
tion and price control, and so forth. Instead we have focused our 
attention upon Congress and the President, because this subject 
affects crucially the solution of all these other problems. With- 
out leadership and unity in America on policy matters, we, and 
the world, are in a hole. 

You, the listener and reader, have been aware of the disagree- 
ments expressed in this discussion on the causes of the present 
stalemate between Congress and the President. But the agree- 
ments are more important. The suggestions that Congressmen 
Kefauver and Dirksen have made for congressional and govern- 
‘mental reform are recommendations which listeners to this 
Rounp Tas LE should support. They are: first, a joint legislative- 
‘executive council to develop policy; second, provision for experts 
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to do research on problems for committees; third, the reduction | 


of the number of committees and the streamlining of their func- 


tions; and, fourth, the appearance of Cabinet members on the | 


floor of Congress for questioning to justify their actions. 

If you, the listener and reader, really see the urgency of the 
need for action for an effectively organized Congress and presi- 
dency, remember that it takes votes to put this program across. 


Let your congressmen know that you support these measures to | 


enable representative government to begin to do the job. 
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The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, 


is broadcast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, 
brepare a topical outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each 
Speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of either the 
University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting C ompany. The supple- 
mentary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research 


and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp 
TABLE speakers. . 
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Committee System of 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


AUGUST, 1945 


Standing Committees of the Senate 


Agriculture and Forestry 

Appropriations 

Audit and Controlof the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate 

Banking and Currency 

Civil Service 

Claims 

Commerce 

District of Columbia 

Education and Labor 

Enrolled Bills 

Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments 


Finance 

Foreign Relations 
Immigration 
Indian Affairs 
Interoceanic Canals 


Interstate Commerce 
Irrigation and Reclamation 
Judiciary 

Library 

Manufactures 

Military Affairs 

Mines and Mining 

Naval Affairs 

Patents 

Pensions 

Post Offices and Post Roads 
Printing 

Privileges and Elections 
Public Buildings and Grounds 
Public Lands and Surveys 
Rules 

Territories and Insular Affairs 


Select and Special Committees of the Senate 
Special Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources 
Special Committee To Investigate Production, Transportation, 


and Marketing of Wool 


Senate Special Silver Committee 


Special Committee To Study and Survey the Problems of Small 


_ Business Enterprises 


Congressional Directory (Washington: Government Printing Office, August 


14, 1945). 
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Special Committee To Investigate the National Defense Pro-: 


gram 


Special Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning: 
Special Committee To Investigate Petroleum Resources 
Special Committee on Reconstruction of the Senate Roof and 


Skylights 


Standing Committees of the House of Representatives 


Accounts 

Agriculture 

Appropriations 

Banking and Currency 

Census 

Civil Service 

Claims 

Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures 

Disposition of Executive Papers 

District of Columbia 

Education 

Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress 

Elections Number 1 

Elections Number 2 

Elections Number 3 

Enrolled Bills 


Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments 


Flood Control 
Foreign Affairs 


Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion 

Indian Affairs 

Insular Affairs 


Interstate and Foreign Com-| 
merce 


Invalid Pensions 

Irrigation and Reclamation 
Judiciary 

Labor 

Library 

Memorials 

Merchant Marineand Fisheries 
Military Affairs 

Mines and Mining 

Naval Affairs 

Patents 

Pensions 

Post Office and Post Roads 
Printing ; 
Public Buildings and Grounds 
Public Lands 

Revision of the Laws 


Select and Special Committees of the House 


Select Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources 
Select Committee To Investigate and Study Problems of Small 


Business 
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Select Committee To Investigate Acts’ of Executive Agencies 
Which Exceed Their Authority 

Special Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning 

Select Committee on Post-war Military Policy 

Select Committee To Investigate Supplies and Shortages of 
Food, Particularly Meat 

ae Committee on Reconstruction of House Roof and Sky- 
ights . 


Congressional Commissions and Joint Committees 


Commission on Enlarging the Capitol Grounds 

Senate Office Building Commission 

House Office Building Commission 

Capital Auditorium Commission 

Joint Committee on Printing 

Joint Committee on the Library 

Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 

National Forest Reservation Commission 

The Interparliamentary Union 

Migratory Bird Conservation Commission 

Alaskan International Highway Commission 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission 

Commission for Construction of Washington-Lincoln Memorial 
Gettysburg Boulevard 

Board of Visitors to the Military Academy 

Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy 

Board of Visitors to the Coast Guard Academy 

Board of Visitors to the Merchant Marine Academy 

United States Territorial Expansion Memorial Commission 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise Committee 

General Anthony Wayne Memorial Commission 

Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures | 

Joint Committee on Selective Service Occupational Deferment 
of Officers and Employees of Legislative Branch 

Filipino Rehabilitation Commission 

Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress 

National Memorial Stadium Commission 

United States Naval Academy Centennial Commission 

Treaty of Greene Ville Celebration Commission 
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What Do You Think? 


. Why is the subject of governmental organization so important to- 


day? To what extent are failures in our present system responsible 
for the serious domestic problems the nation faces today? Where do 
you think leadership in solving these important policy problems 
should originate? Is the public apathetic? 


. Do you think that Congress should be essentially a policy-making 


body? Has it been in history? Should Congress emphasize legisla- 
tion which is broad in scope and leave administration to the execu- 
tive branch? Does Congress have the stability and coherence of 
peeacship to make possible unified policy and long-range plan- 
ing! 


. Does a strong Congress make a strong President? Should Congress 


accept presidential leadership in matters of initiative on policy or try 
to check it? What has been the historical relation between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress? 


. Compare the United States system of federal-republican govern- 


mental structure with the British system of parliamentary govern- 
ment? What are the advantages and disadvantages of each? Which 
do you consider more democratic? Is a parliamentary system pos- 
sible in America today? Is it, in your opinion, desirable? 


. Analyze the committee structure of Congress in reference to the 


problems of postwar America. Is this system organized to meet these 
problems? How would you change it? 


. Is representative government being tested today? Can our present 


system solve the problems of full employment, industrial strife, atom- 
ic-energy control, international organization? Or do you think that 
fundamental change is necessary? What change? Do you agree that 
every generation needs to make changes in government structure to 
fit its special needs? 


How far would you go in reorganizing the legislative and executive 
branches of our government? Would you favor reforms which lead 
toward a parliamentary system? Do you support the four suggestions 
for immediate change in Congress which the speakers outlined? 
Would these changes help guard against possible future stalemates 
between the President and Congress? Would they lead toward ac- 


- tion on pressing matters today? 
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